























Modernization Of Aviation Facilities 


A Special Report To The Air Safety Forum, Publicly Revealing For The First Time 
Some Of The Nation's Top Level Plans For Overhauling U. S.' Aviation Facilities 


By James L. Anast 


Systems Planning Advisor, Office Of Aviation Facilities Planning 


This article covers some of the 
thoughts of the Systems Engineering 
Team of the Office of Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning. 

The Systems Engineering Team first 
met late in June 1956. Its task, as de- 
fined by Mr. Curtis, was to help him 
carry out his responsibility to the Presi- 
dent for developing a comprehensive 
plan for meeting in an effective and 
economical manner the nation’s re- 
quirements for aviation facilities. The 
extent and characteristic of the traffic 
are the subject of concurrent study by 
another group, which has supplied the 
Systems Engineering Team with in- 
terim reports on its findings and fore- 
casts, The task of formulating legislative, 
organizational, administrative and budg- 
etary recommendations to implement 
the plan is assigned to a third group. 


Objectives Of Study 

The Team, in its first discussion with 
Mr. Curtis, arrived at three objectives 
for its study: 

>» To become acquainted with the 
problems of air traffic control and with 
the past and present efforts to solve 
these problems. 

>» To develop a master plan for an 
air traffic control system capable of 
continuing growth to meet the needs 
of the next twenty years, as determined 
in the concurrent study on require- 
ments. 

> To define the research and devel- 
opment effort necessary to develop the 
facilities under the plan, and to discuss 
the organizational mechanism appro- 
priate to this effort. 


Cooperation Offered 

The Team has had a most unusual 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the field it set out to study. We have 
been made welcome in airport control 
towers, air traffic control centers, and in 
the cockpits of civil and military ai-craft, 
and have had many frank discussions 
of the present system. Representative 
groups from all users and development 
agencies have given us thoughtful com- 
ments on the current problems and con- 
sidered views as to the directions in 
which aviation facilities should develop. 

We-have made visits to the laborato- 
ries engaged in developing equipment 
pertaining to aviation facilities. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, in addition to furnishing us in- 
formation, arranged for a two-day in- 
doctrination course at its Training Cen- 
ter at Oklahoma City. 

We have reviewed the written re- 
ports: SWG-5, SWG-13, for example. 
We have been helped considerably by 
informal discussions with a number of 
individuals who have thought long and 
effectively about air navigation and air 
traffic. I would mention Capt. Saint 
and Vernon Weihe, for exampie. 

The Air Line Pilots Association has 
given us significant help by forming 
a representative group, with which we 
have had discussions on the problems 
of traffic control, and on preliminary 
ideas on a recommended program for 
the next twenty years. 

I cite the various sources which have 
aided us, in part to acknowledge their 
generous contributions, and in part to 


indicate that our study of the problem 
has not been done in isolation. 


1975 Needs 

Our directive impelled us to examine 
the extent and character of the traffic 
forecasted for 1975, and gauge whether 
the technology available today and ex- 
pected in the future would be adequate. 
Our analysis, fortunately, indicates that 
the aerial traffic for the next two dec- 
ades could be handled without intol- 
erable cost, inconvenience, or delay to 
the user. We are confident, in short, 
that we are dealing with a problem 
that is soluble. 

In the course of our analysis we ex- 
amined several basic concepts of air 
traffic management. For example, one 
could imagine that a system could be 
evolved which did not contain a cen- 
tral ground organization for safe opera- 
tion. If electronically one could provide 
“vision” to each individual pilot, giving 
him precise information on the posi- 
tion, speed and heading of other neigh- 
boring traffic, there appeared to be suf- 
ficient space to permit safe operation of 
even the highest speed aircraft, under 
all weather conditions. We could not 
see, around the corner, however any 
such instrumentation. 

Another concept examined, was a 
system allowing relativelv unrestricted 
freedom of operations. In this case, a 
ground surveillance of the air situation 
would be maintained to predict con- 
flicts and intervene only occasionally to 
prevent such conflicts. We donot know, 
however, of equipment which might be 
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able to cope with conflicts which would 
appear in random numbers and at ran- 
dom times and places. 

We concluded that in the present 
ways of managing air traffic were con- 
cepts which should and could be re- 
tained as the foundation for the mod- 
ernization of the system. This is not to 
say that they cannot be improved. Spe- 
cial Working Group 13 of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, for example, has 
been working for two years on a funda- 
mental modification to the present con- 
cept —the division of air traffic into 
two separate modes. In one mode, con- 
flicts are prevented by the air traffic 
control system without regard to the vis- 
ibility conditions; in the second mode, 
conflicts are prevented by “see and be 
seen” action of individual pilots. 


Available Airspace 

While we do not believe that ways 
to implement these concepts can be de- 
termined around the conference table, 
we believe that further analysis and 
ictual experimentation will show that 
there is airspace, and there will be 
techniques to permit safe and expedi- 
tious flow of air traffic— with these 
two modes physically separated from 
each other. 

To illustrate this, the routine traffic 
between Washington and New York is 
about 20 movements per hour. Using 
one-way airways and some segregation 
by speed class, one could expect that an 
airway could handle at least three 
movements per hour. Four airways 
using only two altitudes would be suf- 
ficient to handle this traffic. Our calcu- 
lations, based on preliminary forecasts 
by our Requirements Group, indicate 
that the total traffic, under the most 
favorable visibility conditions, in the 
1975 period, between Washington and 
New York may have peaks as high as 
150 per hour. Expecting that speed 
segregation and a good surveillance 
system will permit an average 15- 
minute separation between aircraft, six 
airways using six altitudes will be suf- 
ficient. There appears to be space for 
“see and be seen” altitudes or lanes, 
and even a third mode involving pos- 
itive separation at altitudes or lanes for 
operators who can navigate and com- 
municate but not necessarily fly under 
bona fide IFR conditions. 

The development of regulations, pro- 
cedures, and for that matter the de- 
velopment of instruments and equip- 
ment to permit such a segregated oper- 
ition cannot be carried to completion 
by the Systems Engineering Team. We 
believe that experimentation by teams 
of operationally experienced and en- 
gineering personnel, supported by ade- 
quate equipment development effort, 
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will result in equitable and practical 
solutions. 

We believe the proper goal for such 
experimentation is to permit a user to 
take off, fly and land optionally under 
positive separation or by “see and be 
seen” rules. We also think that traffic 
control under all weather conditions 
should cover initially those altitudes in- 
volved enroute in transcontinental oper- 
ation, and like the high density opera- 
tion conducted in Washizgton last year, 
a similar test could be made, setting 
aside one or more altitudes — say be- 
tween Chicago and New York — for 
testing of positive separation. If this 
separation is to be done successfully, 
simple, reliable procedures and instru- 
ments must be utilized to provide in- 
formation to pilots on location of the 
boundaries of positive and “see and be 
seen” zones, and augmented by a sur- 
veillance system as a backup, particu- 
larly in terminal areas. 


Other Basic ATC Concepts 

I should mention several other basic 
concepts which we believe to be funda- 
mental to air traffic control: the use 
of fixed sections of airspace as the basis 
of airspace reservaticn, and the con- 
tinued use of human traffic controllers 
as the basic decision-making element in 
the system. This is not to say that auto- 


matic computing machinery will not be — 


used. On the contrary, one of the most 
significant improvements which can be 
made to the system is the mechaniza- 
tion of a large share of the controllers 
and pilots workload in computation, co- 
ordination and communication. 


Modernization Needed 

While citing the present concepts, in 
their present state of evolution, as a 
logical foundation for further growth, 
there are many elements of the system 
which can and should be modernized. 

For example, where a fixed airway 
structure is used today for transconti- 
nental flight, we call for a flexible air- 
way system to take advantage of favor- 
able meteorological conditions and to 
avoid adverse ones. 

Where complex routings are neces- 
sary today, we call for a revamped air- 
ways structure of one-way, speed seg- 
regated airways, and even slant airways 
if they are feasible, especially in multi- 
airport terminal areas. 

Where communication is accomplished 
between pilot and controller — and be- 
tween controllers by voice, we call for 
the utilization of a flexible air traffic 
control signalling link, and a data link 
between controllers. 

Where human controllers today are 
forced to carry out all the bookkeeping, 


computing, coordinating and decision- 
making functions of air traffic control, 
we call for comprehensive machine as- 
sistance in all of their functions. 

Where flow control is instituted and 
maintained with inadequate informa- 
tion of the condition of the system, we 
call for continuous machine collation 
of traffic expected throughout the sys- 
tem to permit efficient determ‘nation 
by operators and controllers of action 
pertaining to flow control. 

Although we do not believe that air 
defense and air traffics control should 
be pushed into functional integration, 
we believe that efficient mechanized 
transfer of data between the two sys- 
tems will result in a mutual advantage. 

Where air defense fighters today can- 
not climb out and attack potential 
enemy targets directly, we call for 
precisely defined 3-dimensional climb 
paths, whose occupancy is coordinated 
with air traffic control. 

I have covered, I believe, some of 
the points of interest to you of our ideas 
regarding the characteristics of the sys- 
tem of the next two decades. Our 
most important recommendation to Mr. 
Curtis, however, pertains to the actual 
process of improving the system. 

Just how a sustained effort for mod- 
ernization of the nation’s aviation facili- 
ties should be organized administra- 
tively is a question which seems to us 
to lie outside our task. We have the 
opinion that, however it is contrived, 
it must have certain essential character- 
istics if it is to be effective, and we have 
felt free to set forth our ideas on these 
matters. 


Elements Listed 

Three main elements in the process 
of modernization are, 

>» Deciding what the requirements 
will be; 

>» Developing improvements, and 

> Timely introduction of those im- 
provements. 

In the United States today, we know 
how to harness governmental, indus- 
trial, and institutional effort to create 
systems of great scope and complexity. 
These methods have developed rapidly 
under the stimulus of a potential enemy 
threat to the nation. But, a prerequisite 
to successful and timely development is 
the definition of the requirements, and 
we recommend the establishment of a 
unified government mechanism to ac- 
complish this. We believe that this mech- 
anism should operate directly under 
government authority which sets forth 
national aviation policy. 

Where this is done today by part- 
time committees and boards, we rec- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Critical Problems Relating 

To Aviation's Most Decisive 
Period Are Covered At Three 
Day Meeting Attended By 222 


Persons From Entire Industry 


The Fifth Annual ALPA Air Safety 
Forum was held at the Hotel Shore- 
land, Chicago, March 5, 6, and 7. It 
was the largest of the five Safety For- 
ums held since 1953. In contrast to 
the first Forum, which was attended 
by only a little over 50 persons, 222 
delegates, guests and observers, repre- 
senting air line pilots, air carriers, gov- 
ernment, aircraft manufacturers and 
the military, attended the 1957 Forum: 

Coming at a time when aviation is 
facing some of its most critical deci- 
sions and entering a period when the 
need for long-range planning and co- 
hesive development is urgent, the agen- 
da for the three-day meeting covered 
the timely topics of Turbine Transport 
development, Air Traffic Control devel- 
opments, and Pilot Training Require- 
ments for present and future aircraft. 
In addition, individual papers and re- 
ports were delivered on technical and 
research developments, including crash 
injury research, human engineering in 
aircraft design, and emergency evacu- 
ation procedures. 


Opening Day 

The Forum got underway on March 
) with ALPA Secretary, R. L. Tuxbury 
(UAL) serving as master of cere- 
monies. 

The first portion of the Forum, the 
morning sessions, were closed meetings 
devoted to an ALPA Safety Organi- 
zation panel. T. G. Linnert, C. F. Eck, 
and T. A. Basnight, of the ALPA En- 
gineering and Air Safety Department, 
outlined ALPA’s Air Safety functions. 


ALPA Safety Activities 
Linnert said there currently are nine 
ALPA committees studying the new 
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., transports, ei- 
lay ther in design 
stages, or in the 
prototype flying 
stage. 

Studies by 
these commit- 
tees, he pointed 
out, have re- 
sulted in: (1) 
recommenda- 
tions direct to 
the manufac- 
turer; (2) rec- 
ommendations requiring promulgation 
of new Civil Air Regulations; (3) rec- 
ommendations falling into the category 
of “customer option.” 

He said that as the result of last 
year’s Annual Airworthiness Require- 
ments Review, the CAB and industry 
has considered 14 ALPA-proposed air- 
worthiness regulations for adoption as 
transport design requirements. 

ALPA accident representation and 
investigation has been improving stead- 
ily, he said. 

A continued efficient incident report- 
ing program is still a basic require- 
ment of an air safety program, it was 
pointed out by Eck. 

“In order to know that a problem 
exists,” he said, “we must have an 
incident or a group of incidents on 
which to focus our attention and show 
a demonstrated need. For that reason, 
all of us in ALPA’s Air Safety Organ- 
ization, including our Regional, Area, 
Central, and Council Safety Chairm- 
men need the cooperation of each air 
line pilot in order to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our air safety program. 
There is a necessity for the individual 
air line pilot to ferret out and report 
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otentially dangerous operating con- 
litions of which he becomes aware.” 

“In this respect,” he emphasized, 
‘the CAB near-miss reporting program, 
1owever valuable, will not take the 
lace of direct reporting by each pilot 
o his Safety Chairman of any inci- 
lent which is considered to be so dan- 
erous that an immediate investigation 
ind correction is a necessity.” 

Basnight said, “the air line pilot has 
he best opportunity of any user of 
such vital safe- 
ty items as air 
traffic control 
service, instru- 
ment approach 
and visual 
landing aids, as 
well as airports 
proper, to eval- 
uate the effi- 
ciency of such 
aids and serv- 
ices. 

“It is the air 
ine pilots’ responsibility,” he said “to 
keep the providers of those services, 
namely, CAA, CAB, and the various 
1irport managements, completely ap- 
prised. of our requirements, of our 
problems and, for more important, of 
our recommended solutions.” 

Capt. Dave Halperin, TWA Central 
\ir Safety Chairman, reported on the 
Central Air Safety Chairman’s Pro- 
cedure. Regional safety activities were 
overed by Capt. Harold Miller 

AAL), Ft. Worth Regional Safety 
Chairman. TWA’s Chairman of their 
1649 Committee, Capt. Bob Adickes, 
overed ALPA’s New Airplane Evalu- 
ition Activities. 


Basnight 
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Turbine Transport Airplane Development Panel. 


Als: OR 
ALPA Air Safety Organization Panel. 


Forum delegates during visit to UAL Flight Simulator Installation. 
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Forum Officially Opened 

The Forum opened to the industry 
during the afternoon session of March 
5, with a welcoming address by ALPA 
President Sayen. 

Sayen cited the air line pilots’ con- 
tribution to air safety. He noted that 
the occasion of 
an Air Safety 
Forum enables 
| pilots to meet 
} with represen- 
tatives from 
other factions 
of the industry, 
and vice versa, 
to discuss mu- 
tual problems 
and learn what 
solutions are 
needed to solve 
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these. 


“While many other Forums are held 
throughout the industry each year, all 
of which contribute to the overall good 
of aviation and air safety,” he pointed 
out, “the ALPA Forum is the only one 
concentrating on the operational view- 
point—the problems and possible solu- 
tions as they look to the man up front 
in the cockpit flying the airways day in 
and day out under all conditions.” 

Sayen pointed to this year’s agenda 
as an indication of the pilots’ awareness 
to the most urgent problems facing 
them. Air Traffic Control, Turbine 
Development and Pilot Training are 
uppermost on pilots’ minds as aviation 
prepares to enter the jet transport age, 
he said. 


Technical Papers 

The following presentations were 
made during this session: “Problems in 
Promoting Air Safety,” Jerome Leder- 
er, Managing Director, Flight Safety 
Foundation; “The Pilot-Design Engi- 
neer Relationship,” William Stieglitz, 
Design Safety Engineer, Republic Avia- 
tion; “Crash Safety Design of Flight 
Crew Stations,’ Howard Hasbrook, 
Dir., Aviation Crash Injury Research, 
Cornell University; “Training Pays 
Off,” Capt. A. E. Harned, U. S. Coast 
Guard; “Emergency Landing of PAA 
Stratocruiser in Pacific,” Capt. Richard 
Ogg, PAA. The evening was devoted 
to a demonstration of UAL’s Flight 
Simulator Installation. Some highlight 
excerpts from the agenda: 

Jerome Lederer, on The Promotion 
of Air Safety: “The predominant pat- 
tern of fatal and non-fatal accidents 
varies from year to year, but approach 
and landing, and turbulence are very 
prominent. Fire following crash con- 
tmues its terrible toll. Mid-air colli- 
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sions, though happily infrequent, is the 
most ominous. The technical knowl- 
edge to reduce to a large degree the 
incidence of landing accidents, turbu- 
lence, fire following crash, mid-air col- 
lisions is here or on the horizons. This 
also applies to the new problems com- 
ing up, such as explosive decompres- 
sion. 

“We are approaching a critical time 
in the history of air safety because of 
human frailties. It may be that new 
problems will appear more rapidly than 
solutions to old ones, but technical in- 
formation is rapidly becoming available 
to solve our current problems. Emo- 
tional conflicts, politics, litigation, com- 
placency that delay safety measures are 
the penalties we pay for the privilege 
of living in a democracy. In a dicta- 
torship heads would be knocked to- 
gether. Objectives would be attained 
sooner but at the sacrifice of personal 
rights that are more important than 
safety. Each segment of aviation be- 
lieves that its principles of conduct 
should prevail. There comes a time in 
every man’s life when he must give 
up his principles and do what he thinks 
is right. We’ve got to show that we 
can attain our ends by getting together 
as reasonable men ready to surrender 
some freedom of action for the com- 
mon good. If we do not do this our- 
selves, it will be done for us by the 
march of events: accidents.” 

Howard Hasbrook, on Crash Safety 
Design: “In some accidents, the cock- 
pits were rela- 
tively surviva- 
ble but death 
occurred be- 
cause  agree- 
ment was never 
reached in the 
early days on 
what kind (and 
how much) 
crash protec- 
tion should be 
incorporated in 
cockpit design. 
Part of this problem lies in our com- 
placency about our involvement in ac- 
cidents. One of the greatest deterrents 
to getting—and using—crash-safety de- 
sign and equipment in aircraft cock- 
pits and- automobiles has been the 
erroneous impression that high speed 
is necessary to cause death or serious 
injury in an accident ... Vital areas 
of the body—the torso and head in 
particular—must be prevented from 
striking, or being struck by, rigid struc- 
ture or objects which can impose heavy 
blows on small areas of the body or 
head. Rigid knobs, boltheads, window 
frames, latches, fire extinguishers, and 
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other such items must not be permitted 
to contact the human body in acci- 
dents in which the aircraft structure 
is not demolished.” 
Richard Ogg, on Emergency Proce- 
dures: “In handling passengers under 
emergency 
' stress, the im- 
44 portance of 
crew calmness 
™ and deliberate- 
ness is very 
great. When 
crew members, 
and _ especially 
the captain, 
convey the idea 
of: “We aren't 
scared, we 
know what we 
are doing, and we are going to do it 
right, then passengers will assimilate 
the same collected feeling.” 


Ogg 


Second Day 
The second day of the Forum, 
March 6, was devoted to panels and 
discussions on Air Traffic Control De- 
velopments and Turbine Transport 
Development. 


Air Traffic Control 

J. D. Smith (CAP) was chairman 
of the Air Traffic Control Panel and 
also presented a paper on “The Air- 
port’s Effect on Air Traffic Control.” 
Others making up this panel and their 
topics were: “Air Traffic Control 
System Concept Proposal to Meet 
Pilot Requirements,” Capt. Sam Saint 
(AAL), ALPA ATC Committee; 
“CAA’s Plans for Air Traffic Control 
Improvements,” Henry S. Chandler, 
Deputy Director, Office of ATC, 
CAA; “The Air Carrier’s Views on 
Adequate ATC,” General Milton Ar- 
nold, V. P., Operations and Engineer- 
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ing, Air Transport Association; “Avia- 
tion Facilities Planning for the Na- 
tion’s Future,” James Anast, Systems 
Planning Advisor on the Curtis Com- 
mittee; “The Computer in the Air 
Traffic Control Problem,” Dan Ross, 
Development Engineer, Int’l. Business 
Machines; “Military Requirements for 
ATC,” Col. J. F. Taylor, MATS. Some 
excerpts from the discussions: 

Capt. J. D. Smith, on Airports and 
Traffic Control: “At long last, it is 
now possible to 
conclude that 
all segments of 
aviation whole- 
heartedly agree 
that traffic con- 
trol is one of 
the most seri- 
ous problems 
facing the in- 
dustry. It is 
quite simple to 
conclude that 
the inadequate 
traffic control problem is fully recog- 
nized and strenuous efforts by the re- 
sponsible agencies will, in the not too 
distant future, bring about improved 
utilization of the airspace in a manner 
consistent with safety. . . . The primary 
factor which will determine the degree 
of efficient use of airspace consistent 
with Safety is the airport. Therefore, 
it is quite imperative that immediate 
attention be directed to raising airport 
efficiency so as to be capable of con- 
tinually maintaining at least the same 
capacity of the traffic control system. 
To date, no one in this country has 
developed an airport system that will 
properly handle the volume of traffic 
which the future traffic-control system 
will accommodate. It therefore be- 
comes quite imperative that emphasis 
be directed to insuring that the airport 
and traffic control system can operate 
together at least to the capacity of the 
traffic-control system. The inadequate 
airport capacity problem is every bit 
as serious as an antiquated traffic con- 
trol system. Improvement to one with- 
out bettering the other will bring only 
token relief. We have a crying need 
for: (1) proper approach lighting with 
condenser discharge flashing in se- 
quence; (2) adequate runway thresh- 
old lighting and marking; (3) sufficient 
runup areas so as to be able to bypass 
other aircraft; (4) runway flush light- 
ing; (5) more straight-in instrument 
approach procedures at lowest approved 
minimums; (6) improved airport park- 
ing areas; (7) properly spaced parallel 
runways; (8) adequate taxiways; (9) 
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high speed turnoffs, just to mention a 
few.” 


Henry S. Chandler, on One-Way 
Airways: “In addition to the many 
other steps be- 
ing taken to- 
® ward improve- 
| ment of the Air 
Traffic Control 
System is the 
designation and 
implementation 
of one-way air- 
ways. At pres- 
f ent, we have a 
project in the 
mill on which 
some positive 
action already has been taken. As a 
first step, we propose to do what we 
can in this direction with our existing 
airways structure. Nevertheless, our 
studies on this subject will consider 
the need for major modification, if 
such action is indicated. We believe 
that one-way airways are essential to 
the safe acceleration of Air Traffic 
movements. We believe that they will 
materially improve the Air Traffic Con- 
trol situation by simplifying the con- 
troller’s problem, and, more important, 
eliminate much of the collision po- 
tential which now exists.” 


General Milton Arnold, on The 
Need For A Common System: “Any 
broad concepts 
and procedures 

F of traffic con- 
@ trol as well as 
most of our 
communication 
facilities, elec- 
tronic and vis- 
ual aids must 
be generally ac- 
ceptable to the 
three users of 
the air space; 
airlines, mili- 
tary and general aviation. The three 
big divisions of flyers are constantly 
using the same air space, consequently 
it is basic to believe that the system, 
or systems, must meet the needs of all. 
Not necessarily to the same degree un- 
der all conditions and at each location, 
but certainly the systems of today and 
of tomorrow must incorporate these 
varying demands. The air line pilots 
as well as the airlines have pioneered 
this philosophy of a common system. 
Any new system in the future must be 
gradually integrated into the system 
we know today.” 
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James L. Anast, on Modernization 

of the Nation’s Aviation Facilities: 
“The moderni- 
zation effort we 
recommend will 
take. some time 
to initiate and 
some further 
time to produce 
visible _ results. 
Will those re- 
sults come too 
late to avert a 
serious crisis in 
aviation traffic? 
We think not. _— 
Since we started our study last June, 
significant steps have been taken, with 
apparent success, to improve today’s 
air traffic control system, essentially by 
putting to active use in critical areas 
certain techniques and improvements 
that have been at hand for several 
years. We have noticed, in our review 
of today’s system, several other short- 
term possibilities for improvement that 
seem to us to be needed to augment 
the current CAA program, and have 
already recommended these to the ap- 
propriate people. Secondly, we have 
rather definite views as to how the 
modernization effort should proceed, 
at least at the outset. It should work, 
we believe, toward putting into early 
use for the management of aviation 
traffic, some of the technical develop- 
ments that are already available, or 
nearly so. We, therefore, recommend 
a three-part national program to start 
immediately: the first to augment the 
current CAA implementation program ; 
the second to exploit existing tech- 
nology; and the third to establish a 
continuing capability for modernization 
of the system.” (Editor's Note: Com- 
plete article begins on page 2 of this 
issue. ) 

Dan Ross, on The Use of Computer 
Systems in Air Traffic Control: “The 
basic problem 
in overhauling 
the ATC sys- 
tem is not the 
lack of engi- 
neering capa- 
bility, either in 
government or 
in industry. Nor 
does it lie in 
the lack of stat- 
ed requirements 
from operation- 
al groups. The 
obvious difficulty has been the failure 
of the several airspace users to com- 
promise on a set of system require- 
ments possessing the essential ingredient 


Ross 








of consistency. Thus, the engineering 
groups have been forced to waste a 
significant fraction of their effort in 
trying to predict what the upshot of 
the operational and political uproar 
was to be before they could even start 
on the task of preparing an engineer- 
ing plan on an overall systems design 
basis.” 

Col. J. F. Taylor, on The Military’s 
Requirements for ATC: “Basically, our 
requirements 
are the same as 
the air line pi- 
lots—to be able 
to operate our 
air vehicles 
with as few re- 
strictions as 
possible permit- 
ting full utiliza- 
tion of their 
design capabil- 
ities under all 
weather condi- 
tions and with safety. The system must 
be ready instantly to support effective 
military operations should an emergen- 
cy arise. Air Traffic Control services 
of the past and as yet in being have 
been unable to satisfy these present- 
day needs. But some events of the 
past year have been extremely encour- 
aging, for there is a growing apprecia- 
tion among the public, industry and 
government of the critical nature of 
our air traffic control problems. The 
developments and pronouncements of 
those who are actively engaged in over- 
coming the various aspects of these 
difficulties has given rise to a general 
feeling that, at long last, those who 
should be concerned really are inter- 
ested. What’s more important, it ap- 
pears that we know which way to go.” 


Taylor 


Aircraft Development 

Homer Mouden, Braniff, was the 
Chairman of the Turbine Transport 
Airplane Development Panel. Covered 
by the Panel were: “Turbine Trans- 
port Airplane Developments,” Harold 
Hoekstra, CAA Engineering staff; “Ex- 
perience With Turbine-Powered Air- 
liners—An Air Line Pilot’s Viewpoint,” 
Capt. J. T. A. Marsden, BOAC; “An 
Air Carrier’s Views on Turbine-Pow- 
ered Aircraft Performance Require- 
ments,” W. E. Rhoades, UAL Man- 
ager of Flight Engineering; and 
“Safety Aspects of the F-27 Friend- 
ship,” H. C. van Meerten, Chief De- 
signer, Fokker Aircraft. Some pertinent 
comments: 

Harold Hoekstra, on Certification of 
Turbine Transports: “We are now 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Annual ALPA Air Safety Award 


Sallie 








Capt. Cutrell receiving Award from Pres. Sayen, as Capt. Adickes looks on. 


The first Annual ALPA Air Safety 
Award was presented during the Air 
Safety Forum Banquet by Pres. 
Sayen to Capt. E. A. Cutrell, vet- 
eran American Airlines pilot. The 
award, a plaque, cited Cutrell for 
his outstanding contribution to the 
advancement of aviation. 

Cutrell received the award in rec- 
ognition of his work in developing 
the ALPA Center-Line Approach 
Lighting System, which has now 
been adopted as the national stand- 
ard and has so far been installed at 
12 airports. 

In making the award, Sayen 
pointed to Cutrell as an outstanding 
example of the pilot-specialist active 
in ALPA work, who is making sing- 
ular and outstanding contributions 
to the progress of aviation. 


Long, Active Career 

In addition to his work on ap- 
proach lights, Captain Cutrell has 
had a long and active career as an 
air line pilot, in governmental civil 
aviation agencies, and military avia- 
tion. He learned to fly in World 
War I and soloed in 1918. He re- 
ceived transport rating ‘No. 70 in 
1927. He joined American Airlines 
in 1934 and is still actively flying. 

In the 1920’s as an inspector for 
the old Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
from 1927 to 1933, Cutrell devel- 
oped the instrument flight rating 
and the original air transport rating 
for the Department. 


During World War II, Cutrell 
was in charge of setting up an all- 
weather air line for the Air Trans- 
port Command, providing a vital 
logistic service for the Armed Forces. 
It was during that tour of duty 
that he conducted extensive research 
which has a. vital bearing on the 





E. A. (Ernie) Cutrell Is 
Recipient Of First Award 

Set By 14th Convention 
For His Development 

Of The ALPA Center 
Line Approach Lights 


COVER: Courtesy Chicago Sun-Times 


safety and efficiency of today’s in- 
strument flying. 

He was also one of the pioneers 
in the development of the instru- 
ment landing system, now known as 
ILS. 

In 1946, Capt. Cutrell received 
the Octave Chanute Award from the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 


ALPA Center Line Approach Lighting System in action. 
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faced with ac- 
tually apply- 
ing airworthi- 
ness standards 
to turbine-pow- 
ered transports. 
Several months 
ago, the num- 
ber of applica- 
| tions for certi- 
fication of tur- 
bine engines 
' became greater 
than those for 
reciprocating types. Applications are 
now on file for 6 jet transports, 4 ex- 
ecutive jets, 9 turboprop transports and 
6 turbine-powered helicopters. Of these, 
14 are U. S. and 12 are of foreign 
manufacture. The first of these trans- 
ports was the Viscount. The Britannia 
is scheduled to be certificated this year. 
“The present Civil Air Regulations, 
which have been developed over a pe- 
riod of years, cover reciprocating en- 
gine aircraft and have done much to 
establish the outstanding safety record 
‘of American aircraft. They do not, 
however, cover many of the aspects in- 
troduced by turbine power. Good prog- 
ress is being made through the annual 
review process and special spot changes 
to bring the Civil Air Regulations up 
to date for turbines. However, such a 
process must necessarily lag behind de- 
velopments in this tremendously im- 
portant and rapidly developing field. 
Hence, the CAA has followed the pol- 
icy of studying new designs with the 
manufacturer as they develop. This 
permits the CAA to develop special 
conditions, therefore, for all of the tur- 
bine transport aircraft for which appli- 
cation for approval has been made.” 


Capt. J. T. A. Marsden, on An Air 
Line Pilot’s Experience With Jets: 


“Once the pi- 
| lot is compe- 
tent in respect 
to fundamental 
changes in the 
aircraft’s char- 
acteristics, then 
a_ turbine-pow- 
ered aircraft 
becomes just 
another ma- 
chine so far as 
handling is 
concerned.” 


aa Te 
Hoekstra 


hatedon 


Forum Banquet 
The Forum banquet was held the 
evening of Wednesday, March 6. Bob 
Adickes (TWA) served as master of 
ceremonies. James Pyle, new Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator whose ap- 
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pointment was recently confirmed by 
Congress, and James Durfee, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board were 
the principal speakers. ALPA’s First 
Annual Air Safety Award, established 
by the 14th Convention, was presented 
to E. A. (Ernie) Cutrell, American Air 
Lines, by President Sayen in ceremo- 
nies held during the banquet (see 
story page 9). 


Third Day 
The final day of the Forum was de- 
voted to a panel on Pilot Training re- 
quirements and technical and research 
reports of the NACA and Wright Air 
Development Center. 


Pilot Training 

E. J. Bechtold, EAL Central Air 
Safety Chairman, served as chairman 
of the pilot training panel. Panel pres- 
entations consisted of: “An Air Line 
Pilot’s View on Training Require- 
ments,” Capt. Ed Watson, EAL, Miami 
Area Safety Chairman; “Douglas DC-8 
Pilot Training Program,” J. L. Harper, 
Training Engineer, Douglas Aircraft 
Co.; “Experience With Simulators for 
Flight Crew Training,” A. F. Bonnalie, 
Director of Flight Training, UAL; 
“Flight Crew Training—The Carrier’s 
Viewpoint,” Capt. Norman Warner, 
EAL Check Captain; “Boeing Views 
on Training Pilots for Jet Transport 
Operations,” A. M. (Tex) Johnston, 
Chief of Flight Test, Boeing Aircraft 
Co. A few highlights: 


Capt. E. R. Watson, on A Pilot’s 
Views of Training: “The basic reasons 
for interest in 
training are: 
safety and 
economy of op- 
eration. 

“The manu- 
facturer is in- 
terested in 
training be- 
cause he wants 
his customers’ 
personnel to be 4 
familiar with °* 
the mainte- 
nance and operation of the aircraft so 
that the unit may go into service with 
the minimum of effort. 

“The carriers should be interested in 
training so that its personnel can main- 
tain and operate the aircraft for maxi- 
mum. utilization. 

“The personnel operating the equip- 
ment should be interested in training 
in order to do a safe and efficient job. 

“The Government Regulatory Agency 
should be interested in training to in- 
sure the safest operation for the travel- 
ing public. 


Watson 


“Thus, training is the concern of 
everyone in the industry, and coopera- 
tion between the groups most con- 
cerned, (the manufacturer, the car- 
riers, the pilots, and the Government 
Regulatory Agency), is desirable. 

“The carriers must bear the respon- 
sibility of adequately training the pilots, 
and the pilots must be ready to accept 
new training and new concepts.” 

J. L. Harper, on The Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint of Training: “The DC-8 

flight training, 
as proposed by 
the Douglas 
Co. Flight 
Dept., will con- 
sist of three 
phases at the 
factory and a 
fourth phase at 
the customer’s 
™ facility. Phase 
~» one will consist 
of two weeks 
ground school 
conducted by the Douglas Co. Service 
Dept. This two-week period will cover 
the area of general aircraft familiari- 
zation, its systems, structure, and sys- 
tems familiarization. It is anticipated 
that flight personnel will begin their 
DC-8 indoctrination at this time. At 
the end of the two-week period, the 
maintenance specialists will branch out 
for detailed instruction in their special 
category. 

“Phase two of the DC-8 training 
program will consist of one week’s in- 
struction given by a Douglas Co. engi- 
neering pilot. ‘This instruction will 
cover airplane performance, aerody- 
namic characteristics, structural design 
limits, interpretation of aircraft operat- 
ing date, weight and balance, aircraft 
systems operation—normal and emer- 
gency, all normal and _ emergency 
ground and flight procedures. During 
this week a member of the flight de- 
partment will assist the engineering 
test pilot for familiarization of the air- 
craft systems’ panel, and duties. 

“Phase three of the DC-8 training 
program is the simulator. We are all 
quite naturally interested in economy 
of operation. It is this particular fact 
that has resulted in the development of 
simulators. As we all know, technical 
equipment is becoming more effective, 
and incidentally more complex. In ad- 
dition to this, the initial investment is 
greater. Techniques and skill of op- 
eration have had to keep pace in order 
that the equipment continue to be op- 
erated safely and economically, there- 
fore the only reason simulators are be- 
ing purchased in increasing numbers is 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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At The Forum: 


Some Non-Technical Technical Talk 





Did You Ever Think Of Air Safety As Being Like A Dachshund? Or A Case Of 
Arthritis? Or That It Can Be Effected By Something Called ‘Murphy's Law'? 





Jerry Lederer 
Is air safety a dachshund? 


Most of the topics covered at the 
Fifth Annual Annual Air Safety 
Forum produced some highly tech- 
nical talk and discussions. But every 
now and then, the slide rule boys 
came up with some very quotable 
quotes to illustrate a point. We 
thought they were worth passing on, 
so here are a few choice bits of this 
non-technical technical talk: 

Jerry Lederer, Director of the 
Flight Safety Foundation, on com- 
placency in air safety: 

“We may suffer from a false sense 
of security in air safety. This is 
nicely phrased in the following poem 
taken from Senator Kennedy’s Pro- 
files in Courage. 

“There was a dachshund, once 

so long 

He hadn’t any notion 

How long it took to notify 

His tail of his emotion; 

And so it happened, while his 

eyes 

Were filled with woe and 

sadness, 

His little tail went wagging on 

Because of previous gladness.” 


Capt. Dave Halperin, TWA, on 
the meaning of air safety: 

“T have been asked to prepare a 
paper on the subject, Central Air- 
line Safety Chairman’s Procedure. 
At first glance it would appear that 
to anyone who is engaged in Cen- 
tral Air Safety Chairman proce- 
dures, this would be a simple matter. 
Unfortunately, I do not find such 





Dave Halperin 
. Air Safety’s like arthritis. 


to be the case. The reason for this 
can be illustrated by the story of the 
two housemaids. These two women 
always rode the same bus together 
and had struck up a pleasant asso- 
ciation during their trips. The as- 
sociation had continued for some 
time, when one Monday morning 
Liza noted that Mandy was not on 
her usual bus. This state of affairs 
continued until the following Mon- 
day when, much to Liza’s surprise, 
there was Mandy again! ‘Mandy,’ 
she said, ‘where have you been all 
week? I’ve missed you.’ ‘Oh, Lisa,’ 
Mandy said, ‘I’ve been ailing . 

I’ve been ailing somethin’ terrible.’ 


‘And what has been the matter 
with you?’ asked Liza. ‘Oh,’ replied 
Mandy, ‘I’ve been in bed with 
arthritis all week.’ ‘Oh, I see,’ said 
Liza sympathetically, ‘I know them 
Ritus boys, and that Arthur is the 
worst of the bunch.’ And so I find 
that Safety, like arthritis, is many 
things to many people.” 


* * * 


Carl Eck, on a basic principle of 
air safety: 

“One of the primary precepts, 
which we have adopted in ferreting 
out hazards to air safety is Murphy’s 
Law. We are not sure who Murphy 
was or is; quite possibly he didn’t 
go far in school, but he does know 
human nature. His law is ‘If a part 
can be installed wrong someone will 
install it that way.’ This same princi- 
ple is true when considering ‘proce- 
dures’ as well as ‘parts.’ Therefore, 
we must be constantly looking for 
ways to eliminate ‘booby’ traps 
whether they be mechanical, opera- 
tion or procedural.” 





eee Eck 


. Murphy knew human nature. 
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Safety Forum Banquet 


Nearly 300 guests attended the Fifth Air Safety 
Forum Banquet, Wednesday evening, March 6. 

Banquet speaker was CAA Administrator James 
Pyle. James Durfee, Chairman of the CAB, also 
addressed the gathering, which witnessed the pres- 
entation of the first Annual ALPA Air Safety 
Award to Capt. E. A. Cutrell for his contributions 
in the development of the ALPA Centerline Ap- 
proach Lighting System. 

Other speakers included Pres. C. N. Sayen, First 
Vice President G. M. LeRoux, Oscar Bakke, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Safety, CAB, and Col. J. F. Taylor. 

Capt. R. A. Adickes, TWA, served as Master-of- 
Ceremonies of the Banquet. 
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G-E Exhibit 
General Electric exhibit centered around CJ-805 jet engine power 
plant for Convair 880. 


Safety Device 
Roy Holm (PAA) tries out Paci. 
fic Scientific Co.'s pilot and 
crew member restraint system, 





At UAL Simulator 
Delegates study mechanics in DC-6B cockpit at UAL Flight Simulator 
installation. 


Jet Cockpits 

Boeing 707, DC-8 
flight deck picture 
displays attracted 
wide delegate in- 
terest. 
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(Eprror’s Nore: This is the fourth 
installment of Tue State Or Tue 
AssociATION REPORT submitted by 
President Sayen at the Fourteenth Con- 
vention, highlights of which are being 
reprinted due to many requests for 
publication of this information. This 
installment covers the  Association’s 
Mutual Aid, Loss of License and 
Group Life Insurance programs, and 
the ALPA Federal Credit Union. The 
figures employed are as of October 1, 
1956, when the report was written.) 

During the two years since the 13th 
Convention in 1954, all three security 
programs of the Association have 
grown in membership benefits, and 
stability. 


Since 1954 when Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation membership totaled approxi- 
mately 3,000, there has been an influx 
of more than 3,500 additional partici- 
pants, bringing the present total Mu- 
tual Aid Association membership to 
6,890 as of October 1, 1956. The basic 
provisions under the Mutual Aid plan 
remain unchanged. It provides a means 
for a pilot to insure his income for a 
twelve month period starting after sixty 
days (average sick leave) and continu- 
ing through the fourteenth month of 
any sickness or disability in an amount 
of either $250.00 or $500.00 monthly 
depending on each participant’s income 
and preferences. 

Since its inception in June 1953, dis- 
ability benefits totaling $373,454.82 
have been paid to 185 claimants. Dur- 
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ing the same period, $33,000.00 has 
been paid out in death benefits, with 
the average quarterly cost to partici- 
pants $4.09 and $7.58 for Class I 
and Class II participants respectively. 
The average age of the 6,890 partici- 
pants is 37.8 years, and the average 
age of claims is 39 years. Presently, 
over $215,000 of the monies deposited 
by the participants is conservatively 
invested, with a dollar return on in- 
vestments since January 1, 1954 of 
$12,484,000, which income has been 
used to defray administrative costs in 
operating the program, making quar- 
terly assessments almost completely a 
reflection of claim costs. 

Operating as a separate entity, under 
its own By-Laws and Board of Direc- 
tors, the Mutual Aid Association em- 
ploys three persons and has acquired 
$3,500.00 worth of office and account- 
ing equipment. Some of the major ad- 
ministrative costs incurred since the 
program began in 1953 and borne by 
the participants in their quarterly as- 
sessments are: salary costs $18,000.00; 
equipment and fixtures $3,500.00; sta- 
tionary and supplies $2,200.00; postage 
$2,000.00; and telephone and telegraph 
$225.00. 


MAA Board Of Directors 
S. J. Devine (UAL), President; R. 
McDaniels (AA), Vice President; R. 
Bolden (TWA), Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager; C. E. Cochran (OZA), 
M. E. Swanson (NWA), R. E. Dooley 
(AA), W. R. Vance (CAP). 


Secretarial And Clerical 
Lucille Shimek, Gladys Schaefer, 


Frances Burke. 


Loss Of 
License 


Showing even greater growth than 
the Mutual Aid plan, ALPA’s Loss of 
License disability program now em- 
braces more than 10,000 participants. 
An annual premium of $50.00 became 
effective November 1, 1956 in order to 
produce sufficient premium income to 
meet the claim liabilities incurred un- 
der the policy. Claims have been re- 
ceived from 73 participants since the 
inception of the coverage. Thirty-one 
claims have been approved for pay- 
ment; twenty-eight claims are in the 
process of being investigated; eight 
claimants have either returned to work 
or died, and the claims of six par- 
ticipants have been denied. 

Premiums paid since the inception 
of the program total $385,943.93. Dur- 
ing this same period, claim liabilities 
have been incurred in the amount of 
$1,193,823.00. 

Claim experience falls in the follow- 
ing categories: 

Respiratory ............. 

Neurological 

Psychiatric 

Cardio-Vascular 

Gastro-intestinal 


Genito-Urinary ............ iS re ipissoaalees 
Musculo-Skeletal 
Ea 


Endocrine 
Miscellaneous ...................... 


73 
There is some indication that stability 
in the annual premium may soon be 
achieved. In the negotiation with the 
underwriters, in setting the $50.00 pre- 
mium rate, we were able to secure a 
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guaranteed rate for a three year period 
ending November 1, 1959. 





The third phase of the Association’s 
security program, which provides low 
cost Group Life insurance protection, 
continues to reflect very favorable cost 
experience. During the first year’s ex- 
perience, a $38.00 dividend resulted, 
bringing the net cost to each partici- 
pant to approximately $34.00 for 
$10,000 coverage. During the second 
policy year ending August 1, 1956, 
mortality experience was again favor- 
able, resulting in a dividend of $30.90, 
with the resultant net premium cost 
of $41.10. 

Enrollment in the Group Life pro- 
gram presently totals 6,843 members, 
a growth of approximately 1,600 dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Since the program’s inception, death 
benefits totaling more than $300,000.00 
have been paid the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased participants. 

A review of the accomplishments of 
ALPA’s integrated insurance program 
during the past two years again em- 
phasizes the great value of these pro- 
grams for ALPA’s membership: 

>» Making available protection for 
pilots against the most basic insecuri- 
ties in the air line piloting profession 
—physical disqualification on a tem- 
porary or permanent basis. 

» Enabling pilots to save more than 
their annual dues each year on insur- 
ance premiums alone—an_ excellent 
demonstration of the advantage of co- 
operative effort. 

> Increasing the value of ALPA 
negotiated retirement programs since 
income is provided in the event of 
physical disability, which enables the 
pilot to postpone drawing retirement 
benefits and hence increasing his retire- 
ment income approximately 6 per cent 
per year for each year postponed. 

The insurance programs of the As- 
sociation—Mutual Aid, Loss of License, 
Group Life and now retirement pro- 
grams, are all essential parts of an in- 
tegrated plan to increase the security 
of the pilot and protect and enhance 
his standard of living. One program 
supplements another to reduce the cost 
and increase the protection. The pro- 
grams are flexible so that maximum 
efficiency in individual estate planning 
may be achieved. Many options are 
provided in the retirement programs to 
enable family protection as well as re- 
tirement income. 

These programs are now an essential 
part of every pilot’s job security. He 
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cannot afford to be without them. 


Insurance Department Staff 
S. Mohawk, J. Kovach. 


Secretary And Clerical 


Marie Lamont, Ann Cherry, Ester 
Renkar. 


ALPA Federal 
Credit Union 


Purpose 
To promote thrift among its mem- 
bers by affording them an opportunity 
for accumulating their savings and to 
create for them a source of credit for 
loans for provident or productive pur- 
poses. 





History 

Originally conceived by resolution of 
the Board of Directors at the 9th Con- 
vention, and organized by a committee 
appointed by the Executive Board at 
its first meeting in May 1947, ALPA’s 
Credit Union became an operating en- 
tity on December 29, 1947, when the 
charter member shareholders met to 
elect a Board of Directors. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1948, the Directors met and 
the Association’s first subsidiary service 
organization was under way. 


Growth 

On September 30, 1948, the assets 
of the Credit Union totaled $34,571 
with 411 members participating. Loan 
volume on that date totaled $14,320. 
A 2 per cent dividend was paid on 
deposits in 1948. A year later, on 
September 30, 1949, assets had grown 
to $124,363, membership was 1015, and 
loan volume had reached $87,195. For 


1949, depositors received a 4% per 
cent dividend. 

Below is outlined the growth during 
the years following: 


Out- Number Dividend 





standing of for 
Sept. 30 Assets Loans Members Year 
1950 $ 389,057 $ 216,572 1,587 4% 
1951 438,412 297,762 1,862 412% 
1952 583,239 268,674 2,099 4% 
1953 998,087 399,640 2,414 3% 
1954 =: 1,046,287 612,585 2,704 342% 
1955 =1,011,426 819,522 3,389 4% 


The Board of Directors of the Credit 
Union, in the spring of 1954, reduced 
the interest rates effective June 1, 1954, 
to 1 per cent per month on the un- 
paid balance up to $400; and ¥% per 
cent per month on the amount in ex- 
cess of $400. They also placed a max- 
imum of $5,000 for a loan to an in- 
dividual member with the exception 
of cases where a share account is of- 
fered as collateral. In this instance, 
they may borrow up to their share 
holdings. On March 13, 1956, a max- 
imum of $10,000 was placed on in- 
dividual share accounts. This has no 
effect whatsoever on accounts which 
exceeded this amount prior to that 
date. At the present time, approxi- 
mately 81 per cent of our assets are 
invested in loans to members. Begin- 
ning January 1955, members of the 
Association were granted the privilege 
of paying their dues on an annual basis 
at a discounted rate. A good many 
borrowed from our Credit Union for 
this purpose. 

Staff 

C. E. Solle, Geraldine Nelson, Elaine 

Olson, Ruth Stima. 


(Continued in next issue) 


Fifth ALPA Air Safety Forum... 


(Continued from Page 10) 
because they are accomplishing a re- 
quired job, in this case—training, in 
the safest most effective and econom- 
ical manner.” 

Capt. Warner, on The Carrier’s 
Viewpoint of Training Requirements: 
“When we re- 
alize the im- 
portance of 
keeping crew 
members prop- 
erly qualified 
through better 
training, super- 
vision, we will 
have taken a 
mightly stride 
toward the so- 
lution of a ma- 
jor safety prob- 


Warner lem.” 


Other Presentations 

Afternoon sessions on March 7, which 
ended the Forum, were devoted to 
three technical papers. Two of them— 
“The Take-Off Meter” and “Tire to 
Runway Braking Coefficients” were de- 
livered by Melvin Gough, Head of 
Flight Research, NACA. J. H. King, 
Test Engineer, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, reported on “Flight Test 
Evaluation of Altimeter Position Er- 
rors.” 


A Concensus 
In a sampling of opinion taken at 
the close of the Forum the general con- 
census was: it was the finest and most 
thought-provoking and productive 
ALPA-sponsored safety forum of them 
all. 
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The Airport's Effects On ATC 


The Inadequate Airport Capacity Problem Is Every Bit As Serious As An Antiquated ATC. 
Improvements To One Without The Other Will Only Bring Token Relief, Claims the Author 


By Capt. J. D. Smith, CAP 


Chairman, ALPA Air Traffic Control Study Committee 


At long last, it is now possible to 
conclude that all segments of aviation 
wholeheartedly agree that traffic con- 
trol is one of the most serious problems 
facing the industry. It is quite simple 
to conclude that the inadequate traffic 
control problem is fully recognized and 
strenuous efforts by the responsible 
agencies will, in the not too distant 
future, bring about improved utiliza- 
tion of the airspace in a manner con- 
sistent with Safety. 

For the purpose of this paper, let 
us assume therefore that the traffic 
control system is improved to where 
we actually have an efficient utilization 
of airspace which is consistent with 
Safety and acceptable to all users. Will 
this improved traffic control system by 
itself, 

1. Eliminate the present strangle- 
hold preventing further expansion of 
aviation; 

2. Permit greater schedule reliabil- 
ity; 

3. Permit closer adherence to pro- 
jected aircraft utilization? 

The answer quite simply is “Posi- 
tively No.” 

The primary factor which will de- 
termine the degree of efficient use of 
airspace consistent with Safety is the 
airport. Therefore, it is quite impera- 
tive that immediate attention be di- 
rected to raising airport efficiency so 
as to be capable of continually main- 
taining at least the same capacity of 
the traffic control system. 


Current Control Thinking 

To date, improved control efficiency 
is being based primarily on flights to 
or from a runway. Present thinking in- 
dicates that 40 landings an hour dur- 
ing instrument conditions is a realistic 
figure. Also, under similar conditions, 
10 departures an hour can be accom- 
modated. These figures are based on 
utilizing two separate runways. If only 
one runway is available for landings 
and take-offs, it then becomes quite 
difficult to achieve even 40 movements 
an hour. 


Should we have a runway design 
permitting one strip for landings, an- 
other for take-offs and both can be 
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used simultaneously, it then is possi- 
ble to achieve at least 80 movements 
an hour. The figure 80 movements an 
hour is also quite close to that reached 
by IFALPA concerning the London 
Airport. It can, therefore, be concluded 
that 80 movements an hour during in- 
strument conditions represents a sound 
operation provided, of course, the air- 
port has the proper runway design. 


Airports Cause Delays 

At many airports today, the primary 
reason for delays is the airport itself, 
not the traffic control system. At such 
locations, and in spite of spending mil- 
lions to improve the traffic control 
system, it is very doubtful whether sub- 
stantial gains will be achieved as con- 
cerns increased movements through the 
airport. What can be gained by being 
able to move 80 aircraft an hour if 
the airport can only handle 40 flights 
an hour? 

It should be recognized that we have 
known for some time how to handle 
today’s volume traffic-controlwise. Our 
primary weaknesses have been the lack 
of tools, proper application of know- 
how and manpower to do the job. 
However, at present, efforts are being 
exerted to overcome these weaknesses. 
The problems are recognized—many of 
the solutions are known—and conse- 
quently, we can look forward to im- 
provement traffic-controlwise. 

But, is the airport problem recog- 
nized? Do we have solutions for the 
airports? We think not. 

The pilot group has been express- 
ing concern over the airport situation 
for years. We did the same thing about 
traffic control and, eventually, others 
agreed with our conclusions of years 
ago. Maybe some questions concern- 
ing airports will alert others to appre- 
ciate the operational problems we are 
faced with. 


Questions On Airports 
For example: 


>» Where in the United States do we 
have an all-weather airport? Answer: 
No place. 


>» Where do we have an airport 


with lowest approved landing mini- 


mums on more than one runway? 
Answer: No place. 

>» Where do we have an airport 
within which we can safely maneuver 
the aircraft on the ground during all- 
weather conditions? Answer: No place. 

> Where do we even have an airport 
that properly outlines the beginning of 
each runway? Answer: No place. 

> Where do we have an airport that 
can continually handle 80 movements 
an hour? Answer: No place. 

In conclusion then, operationally 
speaking, where in the United States 
do we have a satisfactory airport? 
Answer: No place. 

Partly as a result of this overall air- 
port deficiency, it has been necessary 
for the carriers to voluntarily limit 
scheduled service to many cities for 
years. An improvement in traffic con- 
trol capacity will not necessarily re- 
sult in more frequent service to these 
areas unless the airport capacity is also 
increased. 


Falling Behind Foreign Carriers 

Reliability of service to all airports 
cannot be improved unless already 
known all-weather tools are imple- 
mented. Due to the slowness in this 
country to install proper visual aids, 
the United States has fallen behind 
many of the foreign carriers in con- 
tinued reliability of service. This point 
is extremely distressing when it is con- 
sidered that we have the know-how 
and the tools available to do the job. 
Reliability of service becomes more of 
a problem when it is considered that 
each new aircraft is becoming less for- 
giving, requiring more proficiency but 
yet is still required to utilize inade- 
quate or improper tools. 

Concerning airports, all we can out- 
line is what we see. We know, for ex- 
ample, that Federal Aid has been in- 
creased, however, we noticed very little 
improvement in operational facilities. 

Complicating Airports 

We do note, however, the ever-in- 
creasing appearances of some of the 
greatest man-made obstructions yet to 
appear on airports. Evidently, the race 
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is on to see who can build the largest, 
most inconvenient terminal building in 
the country. About the only advantage 
to this construction derby is that ter- 
mina] building designs are making it 
almost as complicated for the passen- 
ger to reach his gate as it is for the 
pilot to locate same. 

Terminal buildings have a very di- 
rect effect on use of the airspace. If 
passengers and cargo cannot be effi- 
ciently handled, this delays flights. By 
the time you incur a passenger and 
bag handling delay, you have defeated 
the advantage of a more efficient traf- 
fic control system. 


Future Problems 

Consider that in the not too distant 
future, we will be carrying upwards 
of 100 passengers. per flight, try to 
visualize where we have ticket counter 
space to accommodate these people; 
consider that many new terminal 
buildings are already antiquated and 
it may be possible to appreciate why 
we are concerned with inadequate and 
improper terminal buildings. Couple 
this with the fact that much of this 
money could be directed toward need- 
ed operational improvements and you 
may visualize why so much concern 
exists over the airport situation. 

To date, no one in this country has 
developed an airport system that will 
properly handle the volume of traffic 
which the future traffic-control system 
will accommodate. It therefor becomes 
quite imperative that emphasis be di- 
rected to insuring that the airport and 
traffic control system can operate to- 
gether at least to the capacity of the 
traffic-control system. 

The inadequate airport capacity 
problem is every bit as serious as an 
antiquated traffic control system. Im- 
provement to one without bettering the 
other will bring only token relief. 

Serious thought should be given to 
freezing all Airport Federal Aid except 
that which will increase operational 
capacity of the airport. 

Needs Outlined 

We have a crying need for: 

>» Proper approach lighting with 
condenser discharge flashing in se- 
quence; 

>» Adequate runway threshold light- 
ing and marking; 

> Sufficient runup areas so as to be 
able to bypass other aircraft; 

> Runway flush lighting; 

>» More straight-in instrument ap- 
proach procedures at lowest approved 
minimums; 
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>» Improved airport parking areas; 

» Properly spaced parallel runways; 

» Adequate taxiways; 

> High speed turnoffs, 
just to mention a few. 

Airport operators should be required 
to bring airport capacity up to traffic 
control system capacity with the help 
of Federal Aid before any Federal Aid 
is approved for other than direct op- 
erational requirements. 

This is a most important point when 
considering the airport is a useful tool 
during times of an emergency. No one 
can deny the importance of airlife 
capacity during an emergency. The de- 
fense of our country dictates that air- 
port capacity must always be consist- 
ent with traffic control system capacity. 
This can only be accomplished through 
proper planning. 

Proper airport planning requires 
some changes in basic philosophy, par- 
ticularly at high density areas. Initial- 
ly, it must be accepted that the days 
of the amateur airport operator are 
gone. So are the days when the posi- 
tion of the airport manager was han- 
dled as a political plum. 


Big Business 

A commercial airport is big business. 
In many areas, it may represent the 
largest industry in a community. 
Therefore, it must be treated accord- 
ingly. 

The primary purpose of an airport 
is to develop and accommodate the 
needs of the air-minded. This is truc 
whether its services be applied to the 
travelling public, users of the airspace 
or other segments of the aviation in- 
dustry. 

It is not a piece of property on 
which gigantic buildings are erected, 
inside of which one can purchase any- 
thing from a needle to a submarine. 


Committees must be educated to 
realize that an adequate airport is one 
of the soundest investments that can 
be made. In the not too distant future, 
the prosperity of an area will probably 
depend directly on the capabilities of 
its airport. Proper planning will have 
a direct effect on local business or the 
development of same. 

Millions of people have yet to take 
to the air. Materials shipped by air are 
in its infancy. The air line industry 
will not stand idly by and let this 
potential revenue slip through its fin- 
gers. In many areas, the carriers de- 
sire to increase service but are unable 
to, due to the airport situation. 

In the next few years, air line lift 
capacity will increase manyfold. In- 








creased public acceptance of air travel 
will do likewise. There will be a con- 
stant increase of flight movements and 
passengers. Reliability as concerns ar- 
rivals and departures will be the pri- 
mary selling point for developing 
greater mass use of air travel. This 
sharp increase will pose a challenge to 
all airport operations. 


All-Weather Airports A Must 

It is quite imperative that all-weath- 
er airports be in existence when the 
jets arrive. Actually, we need them 
now. This capability can be easily ac- 
complished by applying present knowl- 
edge. 

Due to the economics connected 
with extending runways, the users, 
manufacturers and airport operators 
should establish maximum runway 
length criteria for air carrier aircraft. 
Once this criteria is established, the 
manufacturers should be required to 
develop performance characteristics 
within such limits. 

Steps should be taken to design a 
basic runway and taxiway system 
which will permit continuous flow of 
aircraft during all weather conditions 
in a manner that will not adversely 
affect capacity of the traffic control 
system. Operational flexibility must re- 
ceive first consideration. Once this 
point has been satisfied, it then be- 
comes appropriate to consider the 
other phases. 

Maximum attention must be given 
to developing a truly all-weather op- 
eration. This is needed from a com- 
mercial standpoint as well as a 
military objective. An all-weather op- 
eration, consistent with safety, is the 
greatest advance aviation could make. 
A tremendous amount of time and ef- 
fort has been directed towards this im- 
provement. Many of the solutions are 
known—standards have already been 
established. It is extremely distressing 
to note that we have only one runway 
within the United States that we con- 
sider properly equipped for today’s op- 
eration. We view with utmost concern 
the snail’s pace at which the airport 
capabilities are attempting to eventu- 
ally satisfy demands of the users. 


Fears Economic Penalties 

This lack of foresight and apprecia- 
tion may well mean that airports in 
the United States as a whole will not 
be capable of satisfying traffic control 
system capacity during all-weather con- 
ditions for at least 15 years. Should 
this prove true, the industry will surely 
be subjected to substantial economic 
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penalties. Furthermore,. should the 
trend of attempting to continue squeez- 
ing a quart into a pint persist, the 
level of safety cannot help but be 
lowered. 

There is no doubt that the challenge 
facing the airport operator is tremen- 
dous. It must be accepted that airport 
flexibility during all weather conditions 
is the key which will determine the 
extent to which aviation can expand. 

What causes serious concern is that 
to date, no one has come up with the 


answer. If the same time. element is 
required to develop satisfactory airport 
capability as is being taken to accom- 
plish the Common System, the entire 
aviation industry will be faced with a 
most serious condition. 

We urge that every effort be applied 
towards developing airports capable of 
handling movements in a manner con- 
sistent with traffic control capacity 
during all weather conditions consistent 
with safety. 


The Air Line Pilot: His 
Relation To Air Safety 


‘Safety’ Is Only Relative, Dependent 
On How A Thing Is Done And By Whom 


By Capt. F. E. W. Smith 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 


The most important word in the lan- 
guage of airline pilots is “safety,” a 
word and a thought which we can 
never ignore. So vital is it that this 
series would be inadequate and incom- 
plete if space were not allotted to its 
contemplation. 

A popular misconcept is to allot posi- 
tive value to the term “safety.” We say 
that this is “safe” and that that is “un- 
safe,” as if with “this” no harm can 
possibly befall us and with “that” we 
are sure to come to a bad end whatever 
we do. This is wrong definition, for the 
word has only relative value, being 
more descriptive of how something is 
done, and by whom, rather than it is 
of the thing itself. 


Always Taking A Risk 

To explain, there is nothing which 
man does which does not involve taking 
a risk of some sort. People have killed 
themselves by getting out of bed, by 
eating, and even by sleeping. No one 
can go through a single day without 
taking innumerable risks of one kind or 
another, most of them small, some of 
them perhaps big. The term “safety” 
does not mean freedom from danger 
because there is no such thing, danger 
being about us always. It does mean 
the application of skill and knowledge 
to a given situation of risk, which re- 
sults in a satisfactory reduction of the 
hazard. 

Hazard and risk are terms which 
have positive value, in that they de- 
scribe the amount of danger inherent 
in any given activity. Most of the duties 
of life contain little risk, some are very 
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hazardous, and some so dangerous that 
few men, if any, will attempt them. 
These we say are unsafe, but we are 
misusing the term, for they may be un- 
safe or they may be safe depending on 
the knowledge, skill and suitability of 
whoever is doing them. A man condi- 
tioned to an undertaking of great haz- 
ard, who fully understands the dangers 
which oppose his success, and who 
possesses or has devised a “safe” meth- 
od of combatting these dangers, may 
actually be safer among his risks than 
he might be doing things which he con- 
siders are without hazard. The term 
“unsafe,” as applied to any dangerous 
undertaking, relates to the improbabil- 
ity of avoiding the risks which are in- 
herent. When methods have been de- 
vised which give the individual an 
acceptable chance of success over these 
risks, the activity becomes “‘safe”—for 
those who understand the methods and 
who are fitted to apply them. It is still 
“unsafe” for those who are not suited 
and who remain in ignorance. 


One Example 

There are innumerable examples of 
the truth of this statement and only a 
few days ago the writer witnessed an 
excellent one. A high rigger threw his 
hat in the air from the top of a one 
hundred foot tree—and beat it to the 
ground. To say the feat was hair- rais- 
ing is an understatement. To say it was 
risky is indisputable, for the hazards of 
that mad scramble down the tree were 
most evident. But to say it was unsafe 
is wrong, for the tree climber was a 
professional performer who had been 








doing the same stunt twice a day for a 
number of years, and who has never 
been hurt doing it. Similarly, there is a 
man in California who has made a 
good living for many years crashing 
aircraft for the movies. He has at times 
been hurt, but he has not yet been 
killed, even though he makes an occu- 
pation of something at which most peo- 
ple get killed on their first try. It is 
obvious that he has devised safe meth- 
ods of doing something which is very 
dangerous. 

When a stunt man fisally gets killed 
doing his specialty, it is popular to note 
his passing with the observation that 
his stunt was most unsafe. It would be 
more correct to say that his dangerous 
occupation had become unsafe for him 
at the moment of his accident and it is 
probable that one or more of three rea- 
sons will explain its cause. First, he may 
have been unsuited, for men often dis- 
play more nerve than good judgment 
in their ambitions. Second, the per- 
former, his awareness of danger dulled 
by overfamiliarity with his act, may 
have become careless in some way in 
the application of his techniques. Third, 
some hazard, unforeseen and hitherto 
unencountered, may have, in this in- 
stance, transformed an act which had 
been safe for him into one which was 
unsafe, and he had not been able to 
solve his problem in the limited time 
available to him. 


Known Dangers 

The man who wishes to do the haz- 
ardous and live, must first be suited to 
his task. Then he must maintain a con- 
stant appreciation of the danger of 
what he is doing, and hold in deep 
respect the forces of destruction which 
are about him. He must, too, be vigi- 
lant in his search for hidden dangers, 
ones which he has not encountered 
and hopes he never will, but which 
may face him some day in a most unex- 
pected way. When he has discovered 
these he must try to devise techniques 
which will defeat them, for if they 
catch him unawares he will be lost. 

This abstract discourse on the rela- 
tion between hazard and safety, and the 
life and death of the stunt man, is 
appropriate for pilots because flying is 
one of the world’s most hazardous oc- 
cupations. Yes, we who are accustomed 
to think of ourselves as sober and cau- 
tious men, __pillar-of-the-community 
types, are actually closely related to the 
high rigger and the high wire perform- 
er. For flying is simply loaded with 
risks. We are as surrounded with them 
as we are with instruments: risks of 
engineering, of construction, of main- 
tenance, of performance, of traffic, of 
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weather and of our own abilities. A 
good way of evaluating the actual net 
hazard of the occupation is to contem- 
plate the chance which an ordinary in- 
dividual, untaught and ignorant of air- 
craft, has of stepping into a modern 
airplane and successfully completing 
any kind of a flight. The probability 
of such an attempt ending happily is 
comparable to that of the same indi- 
vidual, no less well prepared, duplicat- 
ing the feat of the high rigger. 


Practice Helps 

But as the rigger, with knowledge, 
skill and practice is able to perform his 
act with safety, so is the pilot. We learn 
to fly. We study out the many hazards 
inherent in our occupation and are 
taught techniques which remove them. 
This is the only safety in flight, for the 
risks are ever present, unchanged from 
the days of the Wright brothers. It is 
the improvement and invention of tech- 
nique, both of pilot and engineer, the 
enormous increase in knowledge of the 
air, of airplanes and of how to build 
them, that has made aviation the safe, 
effective transportation of today. These 


spectacular advances have not, how- 
ever, made the air one bit less hazard- 
ous. 

It was pointed out above, assuming 
suitability, that when an accident oc- 
curs in a hazardous occupation there 
are two causes. Either the individual 
involved has become careless, or has 
been faced with some hazard new to 
his experience which he has been un- 
able to combat. This is always true in 
the air. Of carelessness little need be 
said, for its consequences are impressed 
on pilots at the earliest age. But it is 
perhaps advisable to point out that mis- 
takes of carelessness are the errors of 
experienced men and occur because 
they have lost the awareness of danger 
which is essential to their survival. The 
carelessness of the green but potentially 
competent pilot is an indication of his 
lack of skill. 


Types Of Dangers 
New hazards must be of a type which 
cannot be simulated in training for 
otherwise the pilot would be instructed 
on them. The word “new” also relates 
to the experience of the individual con- 








Capt. R. L. Wagner 


A veteran ALPA member, holder 
of Membership No. 13, has been 
awarded the highest honor that 
United Air Lines can pay any of 
its 20,000 employees. He is Capt. 
R. L. (Rube) Wagner of Atherton, 
California, member of Council 34 
San Francisco, who was presented 
with the “President’s Award” by 
UAL President W. A. Patterson dur- 
ing the company’s recent “Flight 
Plan” meeting in Chicago. 

The award was established last 
year to honor the employee who sur- 





Pilot Wins UAL's 


Highest Award 


passes all others in service over and 
above the requirements of his im- 
mediate job. Captain Wagner was 
cited for his “outstanding contribu- 
tions and pioneering efforts in the 
field of commercial aviation.” 
Presently the number-one pilot on 
United’s seniority list, Captain Wag- 
ner learned to fly in 1919 with the 
U. S. Army and has actively partici- 
pated in the entire development of 
air transportation since that time. 
He served as a pilot with the Post 
Office Department from 1923 to 
1927 and subsequently flew with 
Boeing Air Transport, a United 
predecessor company. In 1931, when 
BAT became part of United’s coast- 
to-coast system, Wagner remained as 
pilot in the Western Division. 
During World War II, Wagner 
was assigned to the company’s mili- 
tary contract operations for the Air 
Transport Command, flying between 
San Francisco and islands in the 
Pacific. When United began its 
scheduled operations to Hawaii in 
1947, Wagner was one of the first 
pilots assigned to the run—an as- 
signment he still holds. More than 
30,000 hours are recorded in Cap- 
tain Wagner’s flight log—equal to 





nearly 31% years aloft. 
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cerned for it is possible that the same 
thing has confronted others. Such are 
of two main types: those which can be 
controlled and those which cannot be 
controlled. A pilot is able to learn 
much about the first type for if such 
has happened: to anyone who has been 
able to succeed over it, a contribution 
to the general knowledge is made. A 
pilot can only conjecture on the second 
type, for there is seldom a witness re- 
porting the encounter. 

There are two ways of seeking safety 
from the new, or as yet unmastered, 
hazard. First is avoidance. If you feel 
unequal to the risks of tree climbing— 
don’t climb trees. Avoid flying maneu- 
vers which might cause destruction of 
the machine, unless properly equipped 
and prepared to meet the emergency 
and armed with a plausible excuse to 
top off the parachute ride home. If 
your aircraft is a single engine VFR job 
and you are not competent to fly on 
instruments—don’t take an IFR jaunt 
anywhere, any time. 

The second way is to expand the 
limit of what can be done safely by 
education and equipment. This involves 
learning all there is to know about the 
hazards which can normally be ex- 
pected, and about as many unusual 
ones as one can. It involves condition- 
ing (meaning the attainment of a 
mental attitude) and of physical skill, 
which will enable the man concerned 
to do what he knows should be done 
when required. And it demands pos- 
session of proper tools for the job. The 
tree climber does not perform his act 
in running shoes, with a clothesline 
safety belt. He has spurs, a wide belt 
and a very special rope. So does the 
pilot need a good aircraft, proper in- 
struments and sufficient radio equip- 
ment before he can make a regular 
feat out of flying to schedule. 


Defining Terms 

It has been shown that the term 
“safety” means the doing of something 
dangerous in a way which removes the 
risk. It was also pointed out that it is 
popular to misdefine the term and use 
it as an expression of the actual danger 
which is involved. People would do 
better if they said: “This is unsafe for 
me,” rather than say: “This is unsafe.” 
The latter expression limits the experi- 
ence of he who uses it for, having pro- 
claimed the act unsafe, positively and 
definitely, his only recourse is in avoid- 
ance. Had he used the first expression 
he would have recognized the possibil- 
ity that, with training and experience, 
it could be safe—for him—and would 
thus permit an expansion of his capa- 
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bilities. Pilots are no different than 
anyone else in their tendency to limit 
themselves in this way. While we would 
all disagree with an average man’s 
statement that flying is unsafe, we do 
place arbitrary limits on what we will 
do in the air, and say that certain fly- 
ing operations are unsafe (e.g., tornado 
flying). We neglect to add the words 
“for us,” and thus rule out the pos- 
sibility that some day a technique may 
be devised which will make such flying 
safe. We see our safety in avoidance 
which, until we are equipped to meet 
the hazard, is of course the only thing 
we can do. 

Unfortunately pilots cannot afford 
the luxury of avoidance the way the 
man in the street can. Avoidance, or 
the selection, of risks he is prepared to 
accept, is of little value to him for he 
is in a position where he must meet 
that with which he is confronted. The 
sooner he reaches a state where he is 
competent to overcome many more 
dangers than he is liable to meet, the 
sooner his factor of safety becomes ac- 
ceptable. The pilot is in exactly the 
same situation. If, for example, he has 
decided that it is unsafe to fly on in- 
struments because, perhaps, of the dan- 
gers of ice and turbulence which lurk 
in clouds, he will seek to avoid all cloud 
fying. This is fine—except that some 
day he will not be able to avoid the 
cloud and, because he has limited his 
skill and knowledge, will be in great 
danger in a situation which another 
pilot would term routine. 


An Illusion 

In any dangerous occupation, and 
flying is such despite statistics, the safe- 
ty of avoidance is largely illusionary. 
The only safety is in care, which is a 
must, and competence, which is skill 
developed through study, practice and 
experience. The attainment of this 
competence is a continuing, continual 
process for no one can ever say he is 
master of all emergencies. Any pilot 
who stops his progress to an ultimate 
mastery of the air, who says to himself 
that he knows all he wants to, or needs 
to, know of flying, is deluding himself 
and is placing himself in a position 
where he must seek safety in avoidance. 
Once he has so decided his operation 
ceases to be safe. 

Anticipation of emergencies, devising 
means of surmounting them, improving 
on existing ~techniques, all are highly 
profitable ways for a pilot to spend 
his time. For one thing, such activity 
makes him safety-minded, not chance- 
minded. For another, by continually 
expanding what he can do, it makes 
him progressively safer in the air, put- 
ting real value into his experience. No 
wild fancy is too improbable for con- 
sideration. Witness the incident over 
Korea, where a pilot who has passed 
out from lack of oxygen was brought 
down to a safe altitude by two other 
pilots. Had these men not previously 
conceived of just such an emergency, 
and thought out the solution, their 
friend would surely have died. 


A Traveler's Reflections: 
People Are Nicer In The Air 


By Phyllis Battelle 


(Reprinted by special permission from Miss Battelle’s column Assignment America, 
syndicated by INTERNATIONAL NEws SERVICE.) 


I love going places by airplane — 
and not because I get there faster, or 
because the meals are free, or even be- 
cause I prefer gazing at God’s glowing 
advertisements than at Burma-shave’s. 

It’s because people are nicer on air- 
planes than they are in cars, buses, 
ships, trains and offices. 

The gentlemen remove their hats 
and let the ladies take the window 
seats. The ladies smile with a gracious- 
ness seldom observed in their parlors. 
Even the children are suspiciously po- 
lite and innocent. 

Scarcely anyone complains if the 
coffee is cool, or the beef slice small. 


Those who would think nothing of 
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stepping on a neighboring foot in sub- 
way or theatre are cautious as they 
plod through a plane. And those who 
would mutter “y’crazy oaf!” when 
stepped upon in subway or theatre, only 
smile bravely if they are stumbled over 
at 18,000 feet. 

“Never mind, it doesn’t hurt a bit,” 
they will nod pleasantly. 


Reverts To Infant Status 

The pilot is Sir Galahad, the host- 
ess is Florence Nightingale, and it is 
Christmas from coast to coast in an 
airplane. 

The reason for all this can be summed 
up, I suppose, as a mass reverence 
for the power of nature. When a map 


boards a plane, fastens his seat belt 
and listens for off-beat noises in the 
roaring to life of the engines, he ‘is 
consciously, unconsciously or subcon- 
sciously reverted to a sort of infant 
status. ... 

He’s utterly dependent on others — 
in this case, a big man who knows how 
to fly this boat, and God. There is 
nothing he can do to help. It is hum- 
bling. It makes him feel small. Feeling 
small makes him want to be better. 

So he talks gently to the ladies, and 
thanks the hostess no matter what kind 
of dinner she serves him. 

The politeness of airplane passengers 
is even more pronounced when the 
weather is inclement. The deeper the 
fog or the bouncier the winds, the 
more perfectly behaved are the passen- 
gers. Rarely is there any hint of panic, 
even among first-time flyers, when a 
plane forges through an uncomfortable 
storm. 


On Good Behavior 

Rather, there is a reverent calm, 
while almost everyone lends silent sup- 
port to the pilots up front and over- 
head. At this time, of all times, ladies 
and gentlemen are on their best behav- 
ior, so as not to bother the captains. 

In the last couple of years, people 
have come to take air travel so much 
for granted that there has been a slight 
let-down in the perfection of air-borne 
manners. 

On smooth, sunny flights, you will 
find an occasional woman snapping ir- 
ritably at the hostess, for instance; and 
in the cocktail lounges of bigger planes, 
a man will sometimes forget he is close 
to heaven and act a bit like the devil. 

But all in all, you will find still that 
the air is a far sweeter circuit to travel 
than the land or sea. For mankind still 
feels a trifle insecure when he finds 
—— bottomless and small, in the 
sky. 

For the love of human nature, may 
he never wake up completely to how 
safe an airplane is! 


Aviation Facilities ... 
(Continued from Page 3) 
ommend a single line structure com- 
posed of full-time scientific, engineering 
and operationally experienced civil and 

military personnel. 

Where requirements are decided to- 
day by adversary tactics and arbitrary 
voting, we recommend that facilities be 
established to obtain scientific and ex- 
perimental data on which sound deci- 
sions on equipment and other char- 
acteristics can be based. 

Where it is attempted today to arbi- 
trarily specify individual equipment 
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characteristics of equipments to develop, 
or regulations, or procedures, or skills, 
we recommend modern techniques based 
on scientific methods to aid a logical 
process of progressive decision making. 

The most important elements of this 
process, we believe, are the use of full- 
time operational-engineering teams, and 
the use of actual flight experiments to 
establish requirements. Actually, this 
was done on a large scale for the first 
time for civil aviation by Special Work- 
ing Group 5, when they set up a test 
at the All-Weather Flying Division of 
the Air Force in 1950. Theoretical pro- 
cedures developed by SWG-5 were 
tested for the first time there, and led 
eventually to gencral introduction of 
radar procedures for the terminal area. 


Recommendations 

In order to facilitate timely introduc- 
tion of improvements into operation, 
we recommend that additional formal 
processes be utilized — extensive. in- 
service testing in different geographical 
areas, rotation of operational and en- 
gineering personel into experimental 
environments, periodic public demon- 
strations, furnishing data to regulatory 
bodies, early reorientation of training 
programs, and establishment of educa- 
tional and indoctrination programs for 
users. 

The modernization effort we recom- 
mend will take some time to initiate 
and some further time to produce visi- 
ble results. Will those results come too 
late to avert a serious crisis in aviation 
traffic? We think not. Since we started 
our study last June, significant steps 
have been taken, with apparent success, 
to improve tcday’s air traffic control 
system, essentially by putting to active 
use in critical areas certain techniques 
and improvements that have been at 
hand for several years. We have noticed, 
in our review of today’s system, several 
other short-term possibilities for im- 
provement that seem to us to be neede4 
to augment the current CAA program, 
and have already recommended these 
to the appropriate people. 

Secondly, we have rather definite 
views as to how the modernization ef- 
fort should proceed, at least at the out- 
set. It should work, we believe, toward 
putting into early use for the manage- 
ment of aviation traffic, some of the 
technical developments that are already 
available, or nearly so. 

We, therefore, recommend a three- 
part national program to start im- 
mediately: the first to augment the 
current CAA implementation program; 
the second to exploit existing technol- 
ogy; and the third to establish a con- 
tinuing capability for modernization of 
the system. 





> Part I: The first or short-term 
operational improvement phase for 
traffic control, involving the use of 
known techniques such as dispatch 
methods, dual stacks, and segregation 
by speed class, requires a specific type 
of additional effort entirely within the 
existing organizational structure. 


1. Formulation of an _ operational 
group within CAA to analyze bottle- 
necks in air traffic throughout the na- 
tion, and apply known improved tech- 
niques. 

2. Services of an operational reseazch 
group and user personnel, on a short- 
term basis, to back up the operational 
group in determining optimum appli- 
cation of the improved techniques in 
complex traffic situations. 

3. Improvement and expansion of 
the existing CAA-TDC simulation fa- 
cilities to train controllers in the use of 
new procedures. 

4, Experimental flight checkout of 
the modified traffic configurations to 
insure operational safety. 

5. With the introduction of enroute 
radar, a specific concentrated effort is 
necessary to develop a doctrine for its 
use, evaluate it, and integrate it with 
other existing and planned radar net- 
works. 


> Part II: The second part, directed 
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